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The Public and the Strike. 

, In the recent railway strike muCh comment was made by 
the IVess oYer the possibility of the strikers Ibsing^ public 
sympathy through striking at such an “inopportune moment.” 
This cry has often been raised, but in answer the question may 
be asked ; When is the moment hot “ inopportune ” for, at any 
rate, some sect’.ons of the public ? But if the capitalist Ihess 
wish to raise the point—of course, in the interest of the 
governing classes and not pf the great mass of the people, about 
whose welfare they, at otl^r times, are not generally as solicitous 
—^it can be met. And to begin with, the workers can very well 
retort that if the public knew its own interests it would demand 
of- the' directors and t^dir head offipials the employment of a little 
niore- tact and intelligence, not to speak of humanity, in their 
management of the lines. Otherwise, it might argue, let them 
clear out and make way for the men themselves to reorganise 
them. “Ridiculous ! ” cries the capitalist Press. But wait'd 
laiwiiQ.' I)o not tile men tliemselxes in n^ixlity constitute the 
organisations v^\iich. we pall our railway Systems? Take them 
away, and what remains? Well, the ’stnlve has just shown us. 
Ahelples's gi’oup of “directing” officials w'ithnothing to “direct” ! 
And if they' want to reorganise, they must ha-ve men to 'work 
with to form it. again. But let the men have the'opportunity 
of shortening their hours and lengthening their purses—both 
“reforms” long overdueT-and we should see the public coiT^ 
vepience much better -served without the sacrifice of the lives 
and limbs of the w'orkers that we have to-day. 

Street Trading. 

We have just had another instance'of that superficial trifling 
with social evils which is really hypocrisy, in the report of the 
X)epartmental Committee on. Children's Street Tradin^^ They 
speak of its “disastrous effect upon character.” They-lfell us it 
“in no way Helps to a'future career,” forgetting tO'enlighten the 
poor worker as to what does lead that way under present con- 
. ditions.^ Again; street trading is said to expose girls to “ a life 
;'Of immorality,” as if the factory system, sweated industries,'‘and 
unetnployment had not, klrea'dy achieved all that could be. 
imagined in that direction. AndUhen cdfees a htost ■ flagrant 
Vpiece of humbug in the cry of “ the danger to health.'V- This is 
particularly noticeable owing to the fact that almost at the same 
time another “Committee of Inquiry” had come to the conclusion 
that no further steps, could be taken to protect the lives of the 
lead-glaze workers in the PotteriOs, to competition. Npw, 

if anything is terrible it is lead- poisoning. And’women are 
often victims, and hand down to their children the awful conse¬ 
quences resulting from their own poisoned blood. And as to ' 
‘^morality ”—We have been told what life in the Potteries means ' 
for women. But when .the capitalist has tO sacrifice morality for 
competition, he generally does it with a light he^. And in the 
case of the poor street hawkers who doiiT work for him, well, he 
can afford to whitewash his conscience a bit on their account, 

’’ Specially as they come under,the public' ^dew, and what, goes on 
in factories is not so easily seen. What a world of hypocrisy! 


Crime and Punishment. 

With Mr. Winston ChurchilFs proposed attempts .at prison 
reform, -the question of crime and punishment comes once'.more 
to the front. That we have had an epidemic of murderhlately 
is only too evid.ent; but we have.had suOh things before, and all 
the punishment that has bepn inflicted since the last manifesta¬ 
tion of this kind has not abated the evil one jot. In fact, if one 
had noted carefully how events had, happened in this direction 
during the ^past month, it would hafe appeared* something 
like* this’: murder—^execution—^murder—execution; a sickening 
pageant of crime, in which the machinery of the law works with 


more brutal effect on the public mind than the murders^’for ■ 
which its wretched victims have suffered. As it not time' an 
effort was jmade to abolish capita! punishment altogether? if 
Mr. Winston Churchill thinks it a good, thing—as it certainly 
is—to as far as possible prevent people from, entering prison at 
.alii and so avoid its. indelible stain, is it not alsG'ne'eessary that - 
. the law should . cease ' Emil--brutalising the public mind with 
those legal murders called executions ? This perpetuation of 
the feelings of revenge.'against the criminal is, as scientists and 
reformers have constantly told lis, one of the most potent faqfots 
in arousing that morbidity in weak-ivilled persons that f under 
certain aggravating.^ conditions may end in the taking~Dfkhuman 
life. It should long ago have ceased to disgrace our social life. 

I 

. . • i . J,- “ 

Politicians Get Biggest Share. ' . 

A writer in the Yorkshire Telegraph and b'fa?’'points to the 
fact that Pariiamentary action isneriously depleting the funds of 
the Unions and giving nothing in return. He quotes'from the 
balance-sheet of the United Textile Factory Workers Association 
for the year ending May-31, lOlO.- “ Out of a total expenditure 
of £6,702 0s> 9|d., £943 6s. 9d. is expenses, £3,998 14s. is ' 
for election and political expenses,! and £1,700 only has been 
paid into any dispute fund.” “ The balance >vith''the treasurer,” 
he adds, “is also interesting. £199 15s. 5d. Ordinary Fund; 
£1,094 lOs. 6d. Parliamentary Fund.” . These figures look like 
a miniature of a Governmental Budget, where all the big 
amounts are swallowed up in wasteful and useless expenditure, 
and miserably insufficient doles are applied to the people’s 
welfare. , • ■ ' i ■' _— 


G. K. C. on Woman’s Suffrage, 

In a contribution, to the UazV/y Neics of July 10 . last, 
G. l\. Chesterton says some very true things about the voting 
business. He quotes Lord Hugh Cecil as saying that making a 
cross'on a piece of paper'jvvas “ quite a ladylike action.” We 
should say “ childlike,” in 'its absurdity .-’-But we cannot agree 
•with Cb K. 0. that the female vote is “merely harmless—as 
harmless as the male vote.” The evil fruit of the whole'business 
is.thgit voting is nearly always powerful for harm and powerless 
for Jood ;■ and the thoughtless emotionalism of a woman’s vote, 
like the ignorant stupidity a man’s vote, can and will be used 
by reaction for all. its evil ends. ({. K. C. is nearer the truth 
when he says : “ Writing counts for something, rioting for much 
more, walking in processions for a certain effect, but voting for, 
almost nothing.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL SYNDICALIST 


- This is the title oLa new little monthly that has just 
appeared, with Guy Bowman as publisher, and Tom Mann as 
principal contributor. It advocates Industrial Unionism, and 
makes a strong appeal to the General Federation, and-indeed to 
all Trade Unions, to unite for a cotnmon end independently of 
Parliamentary action. It is really a call for Direct Action and 
the General Strike, for which Mann drives home , th^ need in a. 
very forcible manner. Like our friends of the InduBtrialist^ he 
, does not cut himself quite clear of the ' political 'octopus, which, 
to our mind, is a danger. But nevertheless heApeaks the truth 
when he says the future here, as it must be in aU capitalist- 
ruled countries, is with the cco72omie struggle. /The IndiistHal 
Sijndicalist is published at one penny, and we wish for it a-wide-- 
circulation. ^.'. ' . 


Anarchy. — ^A social theory which regards the union of order 
Y^ith the. absence of all direct government pf man by man as the 
political ideal .—Century Dictionary. ' . . “ 
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MODERN SCIENCE AND ANARCHISM. 

« » 

By Peter KuoroTKiN.- 



' i ANARCHISM. V i ; 

Tt is seen frojn tl\e foregoinf^ that a vai'ibty of coji.sidvn'R- 
tion.s, historical, ethnological, and economical, have hrought the 
Anarchists to conetlive a society, very ‘ from what is'.I 

cohsiderqd as its ideal by the authoritarian political parties. 
The Anarchists conceive a .society'in Avhich all the mutual , 

' , relations of its members arc regulated, not by laws, not by • 
authoritie.s, whether self-ih'ipo.sed or elected, hut hy mutual agree¬ 
ments hetween ,the members of that .society, and by a sum of 
social customs and. habits—not petrified by lawj roxitxhe, ,.^ - - 
.sxiperstition, hut continue]ly developing and continually read- ^ 

, justed, in accordance with the ever-growing ixajuirements of., a 
free life, stimulated by tlic^progre.ss of science, invention, and 
the steady groxvth of higher ideals. 

No nding authorities, then. No government of man by man y . 
no, cry.stalli.sation and immobility, hut a continual e.VQlution~r^ 
.such as we .see in Nature. Free play f(jr th^ individual, for the 
,, .full development of‘hi,s individual gifts—/or Uis irulividualisaiion. ■ 
In other words, no* actions are imposf.d upon’ tlip individual by a 
fear of punishment; none is reqxiircd froin him by .society, hut 
tho.se which (receive his free acceptance, /a a society of eqioals 
this '^vould be ([xiitc sufficient for preventing those ximsociahle 
action.s that might be harmful tO other individu,als and ;to society 
itself, and for favouring the steady moral growth of,that .society. 

' This is the conception tleveloped and advocat® by the 

Aruirclmts. ' ' ■ 

^ ^ .1 
^ ... 

(If cour.se, xip till-now no .society has existed which would 
•have' realised tlie,se principle.s in full, although the .striving 
; toxvards a partial realisation of .such principles has always been 
’ at xvoi’k inmxankiiid. t\’'e may .say, therefore, that Anarchi.sjn is 
a certain ideal oi society, ajid that this ideal is different from the 
ideal of society which has hitherto been advocated by jxiost 
philoso])hers, .scientists, and leaders of political r-pfeties, who 
pretended to rule mankind and to goverzi men. 1 

Rut it woiild not be fair to describe sxxch a conception a.s 
a t/io/na,. beeau.se the xvord “ Utopia'' in our current langxiage 
<yonve\’S the idea of soinething that cannot he I’ealised. 

Taken in, its usual current .sense, therefore, the word Utopia’’ 

. ouglit to be limited to those (‘onception.s only which are based on 
.. merely tluioretical reasonings as to what, is desirable from the 
writer’s point_pf view, b ifc not on w;hat is already developing in 
human agglomerations. .Such were, for inkaxice, the Utopias of 
the Catholic Fmpire of the Pope.s, the.UNapoleonic Empire, the 
Me.ssiaijisin of'Miokiewi'ex, and go on. But' it cannot be, applied ' 
to a conception of society which is ba.sed^ as' Anarchism is, on an 
analysis of iendmcies'xd an evolution that is, already going on ih 
society, 'and on inductions therefronx as to the future—those 
tendencies vdiieh liave been, as x\^e saw, for thoxxsands of years 
V the ihaimspring for the groxvth of .sociable habits and customs, 
•'known in science under tlie name of Customai’y Laxx’, and which 
<affirm thems(dves rnox*e and more definitely in modern .society. 

AVith regard to .such inductive conceptions of the further 
.stages of evolution, let us remember that not further than at the 
' end df the eighteenth ceixtury—at the very time when the United 
♦States had started in life—a society of a somewhat larger .size 
without a, nxpnarcli was cojx.sidered a foolish Utopia. , Biit the 
North, aiid the South American Kepublic.s, 'the .Swiss Republic 
and France have proved since,, as xve know, that the “ Utopians;’ 

' were not the Republicans hut the admirers of monarchy. 

' ••• ■ •*'■* / ■ 

* . 

When xve look into the origin of the Anarchi.st co iception of 
society, we see that it has had a double origin : the criticism, on 
the oiic side, of all the autlioritainan liierarchical organisations 
and conceptions of society; and on the other side, the analysis of 
the tendencies that are seen in the pi'ogressivc movements of 
, mankind, both in, the past, ancL still more so at the present time. 

From i|>he remotest, Stone-age antiquity, men mu.st have 
.r(}alised the evils that resulted from letting some of them acquire, 
personal authority—cx'en if they xv'ere tlid inost intelligent, the 
bravest, or the xvise.st. Conse{|uently, they developed, in the 
jirimitivc clan, the villagecommunity, the ^.mediaeval guild , 
(n^ghhours' guilds, arts and crafts' guilds, traders’, hunters’, ‘ 
an'i so on), and finally in the free mediaeval city, sxich Institu- 
tioiXvS as enabled them to rc.sist the encroach men t.s upon theii’ life 
and fortunes both of those strangers who conquered them, and 
' those cl px.s'inen of their Own who endeavoured to-establi.sb their 
personal authority. The same popular tendency was self-evident 
in the religious movemeiits of the ma.sse.s in Europe during the 
earlier portions*.of the RefoiTn movement ■ and its Hussite and 
Anabaptist forerunners. At h much later period, namely, in 
1793, the .same current of thought'and of action found its 
expro.s.sion in the strikingly independent, freely federative activity 


(jf the “ Mection.s ” of Paris and all gieat cities and many small 
“ Commune.s” during tlie French Revolution.* Ajid later still,, 
the Labour Combinations which developed ilx England and 
PVance, notxtithstanding l>x-aconic law.s,- as soon as 'the factory 
.system began to grow up, were an ou^cohie- of. the same popixlar 
resistance to the growing im'wer of the few-^the'capitalists in 
this case. , • . . v *' ^ 

These xvere the'main popular Anarchist'currents/xx'^hiGli we 
know of in history, and it is .self-evident that these inovements 
could iTOU'bxit find their expression in litei;ature. So they did,' 
beginning with I.ao-tse in Clxina, and .some of the earliest (Ireek 
philosophers (Aristippxxs and the’Cynics; Zeno and sOme of the 
>!>toics). However, being born in the masses, and not-in the 
Universities or other ccutre.s of learning, the.se popularv mov£^. 
ments, both when they were x’evolutionary and when they xvere 
deeply, constructive, found little .sympathy among the learned 
nien-^far less than th'e antnoritarian hierarchical tendencies. 

The Greek Stoic, Zeno, aUeady advocated a free eommuriity, 
without any government, xyhich Ixe opposed ti) the State Utopia 
of Plato. He already brought into evidence the hrstinct of 
sociability, which Nature had developexl in oppo.sition to the 
egotism.'of the .selUpre-servation iiLstinct, He foresaw a time ' 
wlxen ,men would unite acro.ss the frontiei%; and constitute the 
Cosmos, and would have no "need ofdaxv.s, law-courts, or temples— 
and no need'either of moiiey foy their e.xchapges - of mutual 
services. His very woixling seems to have been "sttikingly similar ^ ■ 
to the one which is now in u.se amongst Anarchists, t ’ . 

The. Bishop of :Vlba, MarCo Girolamo Vida, developed, in^ 
15-33, similar ideas against the Htate, its laws, and its- “ sxipreme. 
injustice”: as also did the early precursors of Rationalism in 
Armenia (in the ninth century), thq Hussites (e.si)ecially Choj(!cln, 
in the’fifteenth century), and the eax'ly Anabaptists. 

Rabelais in the first half of the sixteenth century, Fenelon at 
the end of'it, and especially the Encyclopaedist Diderot.-at the 
end of the eighteenth century, developed the..same idea.s, which 
found, as ha.s just been mentioned, .some practi|:al expre.s.sipn 
during the French Revolution. ' ' 

-But-it xva.s.Qodxviu, in his “Enquiry Concerning Po.litical 
Justice,” who .stated in 1793 in a quite definite foriji tlib political 
and economic principles.of Anarchisnx, He did not use the word 
“ Anaychy ” itself, but he very forcibly laid down its pi’inciples, 
boldly attacking the laws, proving the useleSfelies-s of the Htate, 

' and Maintaining that only with the gbolition of Courts titie ., 

, Justice —the only real ^foundation of all nocieiy—xv'ould become 
possible. As regards property, he, openly advocated Coinmunisin.j: 

.Proudhon-was the first to use the xvord “.An-archy- (No- 
Government) and to submit to a powerful criticism the fruitless 
’ efforts of men to give themselves such a (loverumept as would 
prevent the rich ones,fi'Om dominating thii poor, andat the same . 
time alway.s remain xnider the cqjitrol of tlie gox'erued ones. The ' y 
repeated attempts of PVauce, nince ,17 93, at givin,g lier-self such a 
Constitxition, and the failure of the Revolution of 1843, gave him 
rioh material for his ci-itfcism. 

I ’eing an enemy of'all. forms x)f' State Socialism, of which the , ' 
Communists of'those years (the “ forties ” and, “ fifties ” of the 
nineteenth century) represented a mere sub-division, Proudhon 
fiercely attacked'all .such attempts; and taking Robert Owen’s 
sy-stera of labour cheques 'representing hours,of labour, he 
developed a conceptioh of Mutiudism^ va, which any .sort of 
political Govermnent xvould be xisele.ss. , ' 

Tlie -x’alucs of all the comhiodities being measured" by the ' ' 
amount of labour necessary to produce them, all the exchanges 
ijetwcCTi the producers coukl be carried on by means of a national, 
bank, which would accept payment in hibour cheques—a Clearing 
House e.stablisliing the daily balance of -exchanges between the 
tliousands of branches of this bank. 

The services exchanged by different men would thiis be 
eipivalent; and as the bank would be able, to lend the labour 
cheques’ mo;xey without interest, and every association would be 
able to boiTOxv it on payment of only 1 per cent, or less to cover 
the administration co.sts, Capital xvould lo,se its pernicioms. power; 
it could be u.sed no more as an in.strument of exploitation. 

Proudlion gave to the system of Miitualisai-a very full 
development in connection with his anti-Gqvernmeut and anti- 
state ideas; but it mxi.st be .said that the Mutualist portion of his 
programme had been developed in Englaxxd already by AViLliam 
Thompson (he wa.s a jMutuaIi.st pribr to his becoming a Cominuni.st) 
and the English folloxvers of Thompson—John Gray (182.3, 1831) 
and J. F. Brav'(l839). . ' 

In the United States, the .saine direction was represented by 
Jo.siahTVarren, who, after having taken part in Robert Owen’s , 
colony, “New Harmony,” turned against'Communism, and in 
1827 founded, in Oincinnatti, a “stoi'e” in which-*gbods xvere 

See “ Tile (Jreat F.ciicli Kevol'ntion ” (London : Htiueniann, 1909). 
t'See article, “Anafclii.sni,'’in the forthedmirig (eleventh) edition of jr 
the “ Kucyclo,paexUa Bri^uuica.” , ’ 

i It is all in the first edition of 1793, made in two quarto volumes. 

In the second edition, published in two octa-vo ydlunies-iu 1796, after 
the prosecution of his ItepqbUcan friends, he withdrew his views on. . 
Communism, and mitigated his viexvS on government. 
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cxclianged oii‘"the principle of titne-value and labour clie<iueh. 
Such institutions reipaiiie^l in existence up till 18Go under the 
names'of “ Ecpiity'Stores,” “ E(iuity “^dIlHge,'’ and “ House of 


Eciuit}^,” . ; -e" -• 

'’- The same ideas of labour-value and exchange at labouiH‘ost , 
were advocated in Germany, in 1843 and 1845" by Moses Hess 
aiid Kai'I' Griin^; “ and in. iSwitzerland by Wilhelm iMarrv. ^vho 
' opposed "the authoritaiian Communist teachings of Weitling. 

Oh the other-side, iiVopposition to the str ugly autlioi itariau 
Communisni of Weitling, which had found a great numhef of 
adherents among M'orking men in Germany, there appeared in 
1845 the work of a Geiunan Hegelian, Max Stirner (Johann 
Ivaspar, Schmidt was his real name), “Tlie Ego unrl His Own,” 
which has la^fely been rediscavered, so to say, by J. H. Mackaj', 
and very much spoken of in .Anarchist circles as a sort, of 
manifesto of the Individualist AlSia,rchists.* v ' 

Stirner’s'work is a revolt against both thb State and the 
tyranny which would have been imposed, upoii man if-authori¬ 
tarian Connriiunism' *\vere introduced. Ileasoning on Hegelian 
metaphysical lines, Sdrner!.' preaches therefore the rebahilitation 
of the “ I ” and the siipremac}' of the individual; and he comes 
in this way to advocate complete “a-moralisin ” (no morality) and 
. an .“association of egoists.” ‘ 

It ifj ea.sy to see, however—as has been indicated more than 
once by Anarchist writer.s, an! lately by the French profes.sor, J 
V. Ba.sch, in an interesting work, “Anarchist Individualism; 
Max Stirner” (1904, in Fi'enGh),^that tins soiJ of Individualism, 
aiming as it does at tlie “full development,” not of all members 
■ of society, but of those only who would he con.sidered as the most' 
gifted ones, without caring, for the right of full development for' 
alf —is merely' a, disguised return towards the now-existing 
^ education monopoly of the few. It simjily means a “ right to 
their full development" for the privileged minorities.' But, as- 
such'monopolies cannot be traintainetl otherwise than under ,the 
. protection 6f a monopolist legislation and an organised coercion 
by.the Btate, the claims of these Individualists- necessarily end 
' ill a rgturn to the State idea and to that "same coercion v.-hiGh 
they so fiercely attack themselves. Their position is thus the 
sanieias Jthat of Spencer, and of all tl.e .so-called “Manchester 
school” of economists, who also begin by‘a sei'ere criticism of 
the State and end in it’s full recognition in order to muinfain 
the property monopolies, of which the' State is tlie necessary 
stronghold. 

(To w continued.) 


ORIGIN OF SYNDICALISM. 

« I ' 

^ ■ I ' 

The following, ektracls drom G. Corneli.-5.'eris article in the Archiv 
fih' January,. lOlO, are rpioted from the Spokane 

JndvHrial 1-tnr/N?/-of June 18:-^ . • 

- . A"ery many false ideas—in circulation concerijing mo^deiyi 
Syndicalism, due iu the first instance to the intei'isational Socialist 
press, that, in general, fails to rbport objecti"ely about the young ami 
, competing movement. .' . . . In 1897 Puuget'and Delesalle submitted 
a report to the Congi-ess of'the Confederiition Gcnbiale clu Travail, held 
in-Toulouse, an intei'estiug report about “The Boycott and Sabotage,” 
the contentslOf which alone sufiicientiy prove that the tactics-of French 
Syndicalism were already at^thi-s time''firmly esL-'-tblbhed. Syndicali.->t 
litevatuie umlonbledly goes back to th-e beginning of the last dec'ade of 
the nineteenth century, and at the Interiiational Socialist Congre.-^s in 
Bius?eis (1891), Zuvi'cii (1893), and London (189G), the Revolutionary 
Unionisfs held sevei'a'l meetings and di.scusMons. e have tlie right 
to e.''tHMi.‘-h liere the fact that writer.s on; Syndicalism who appeared 
later, like Sorel, Lagardelle, Berth, and of.heis of the Mom-emenlc 
i^ocudiaic in Fiance, and Libriola, Leone, and others of the Direr)ni'e 
A'ociVdfi in Italy, have not added a single neit idc-a to the tlieoiy of 
Eevolutionary Syndicalism, and have genes ally,- even at prerent, hot 
, tlie influence p.[ion the movement. . 

Above all, then, we mu.st declai e that the Revolutionary Syndicalist 
movement, especially in France, spiang into being a-a inoyeuient of 
tlje jieople, as u movement in the working cia?>s il.-'Clt ; and its historical 
origin must be traced to the beginning, of the la.-;- decide of the niiie- 
teeuth ceidiirv, (.‘i’ even to the old Iiite!'natii.>j‘al, And lurtlier, we 
must state’ that on the whole the present |>rii!ciples am.) tactics of 
' French Syi’idicalism do not difi’er it! the ica.-:t from the princijdes of 
Syndicalism d-uring Relloutier’s activity. ' , ^ 

if we want, by all means, to connect the Inundation (.f the 
Syndicalist movement in France to the name of a per.'Oii, thesi thi.-! is 
undoubtedly the name of Ferdinand I’ellontier, who organised the 
. Federation of the Labour Exchanges, and the .'-ccietary of which he 
became in 1895. And, liistoricaily, Revolutionary Syndicalism, as 
against Parliamentary Scciiilistic Unionism, tooi> solid root'Since the 
Congress of St. Etienne (.189'2), which resolved to call into exislence 
the Federation of the LahoUr Exchanges, and since that of Limoge-« 
(1895). Peljoutier died March 13th, 1901. The Almunoch de 'l« 

I * tfuaslatiou of it wa:, )|idtiihli('il at I'aris ill 190a, and an 

KiigUafl'tvauslatiiin, uudi-r the abev-- titla, wa^ pubiishtd by B, Ih Tuclc-r 
at York in. 


AWoh/fioP'for*1908 asked the (piestioig “ Who used in the Labour' 
movement the expression ‘ Direct Action ’ for the finsb time'4” And it 
w-as found that B\ Pelloutier used this term,- so expressive in the tactics 
of Revolutionary Syndicali.sm, for the first time in hiS periodical, 

' Onrricr des Deifx Mondes, for February, 1897. Later, James Guillaume, 
the old Intevnationalisb, brought out two quotatioms from the liuUelhb 
' de la F.edenUion Jvvasskn\ic de Vlnterndiionuk for_November, 1874,' 
.and February,.1875, w'h’ich speak of “direct initiaJprg” and of “unional 
action imposing ‘directly* a reform Aipon the emplpyers,” and,s6 on. 
This proves that we must trace the origin of the ideas pfi <tilodern 

Revolutiou'aryXJnionism to the InternatiO|nal.t 

The definite theoretical and practical scission between Revolutionary 
.Syndicalism and Parliamentary Socialism materialised at the Congress 
of Nantes in 1894, Namely, in the same city and cbincidently with 
the purely Unional Congress of the Federation of Labour Exchanges, 
the Socialist-faction led by Gnesde had organised its Politioo-Unional 
iCbtigress. This faction turned down the General Strike resolution, 
'whereupon the Gongres-s of Revolutionary Syndicalists adopted it with 
a great majority of the votes. • 

As to the origin and character of the Syndicalist teachings, the 
niiisunderstandings 'are'innumerable. Many people, including Professor 
Spmbai't, consider tlie, abpve writers as the representatives of the. 
Syndicalist movement. That this view- is due to a hintoric.'il and 
theoredcHl misunderstandirig of !the origins of the movement is evident 
from a statement.by Sombart in which he advances the view tiiat the 
oi'igin.s of the Syndicalist movement are to be traced to Neo-Marxism ; 
that the Syndicalist teachings do not represent any new themy ; that 
they are nothing else but lesurrected ami therefore alorie genuine 
Marxism.. 'Ibis is quite *a wonderful statement, if we consider it 
historically, for the Syndicalist ideas, ijdve, on the wholes gained ground 
y hiflieito especially in those couiitiie.s where Marxism never took root, 
and that just whe.ie Marxism rules in the Labour movement-'-namely 
in the countries situated in Central and Eastei-irEurope, with the 
exception of the Free Union of German Syndicates and some Bohemian 
, societies-—there is,no Syndicalist movement, The newly awakened life 
should then flourish just where tbei.e was no life at the beginning! 

Let us go deeper. If \t6 leave unconsidered' that-not insignificant 
contingent of Syndicalist workers which joins tlie Revolutionary 
Unions for the sole reason of the realised material benefits, and turn, 
to tliose elements which call themselves consciously Revohit’ionary 
Sy’iidicaiists, to those elements,., then, I’rom w-hose ranks the reed repre¬ 
sentatives issued forth, we will find, three distinct categories among 
them. 'First, the Unionists pure .and simple, \vho profess that Unionism 
Is sufficfbnt unto itself, and who gradually became Revolulionists'because 
the develo”j,)ment of, the cla.ss sti uggle forced them to, it in practice. 
Many officials of tlie French Unions belong to them. Second, the 
group of S 3 -ndio.Mists who left the Anarchist inoyement and joined the 
first in search of a field in which in the place of propaganda b}-' Woi'ds 
tli8‘propaganda of deeds could be'friiilfnilv and directly practised. In 
France, Pelloutier, Pouget, Monatte, Vvetot, Delesaile, and many 
others belong to this group. These are the elements who contributed 
most in pushing the French Labour ranveiuent into the'revohitiqiiary 
direction, in most cases, however, without troubling themselves' muefi 
with Marx and Marxi.sm. Thirdly come .tho^e S\'iidicali.sts, likpLuquet, 
Gi'iifuelhe.s, and others, who came to Anti-Parliauieiitary Syndicalism 
from one of the uiar.y Sociali.-t groups V.ecaiise tliey have gradually' 
..realised (and wliich Sombart considers the depaifcure ol the whole 
movement) that Socialism is about to degenerate into a flat and 
coDventioiiul houi geoi.s moveinent. Even ainong the.se^ the Noo-Marxists 
—-if there lealivare any conf■c.iou.•^ Neo Alarxi.'jts among the militants— 
represent n verv suiail part. J’i.e gieat lU 'iority Comes from the ranks 
of the Allem.-inists; ' e.'^pecliliv the PHri>ian Syiidicnlist moveuient 
originates largad v in the AlleniaiiFLic.gronp.s, and this practicallj- meari.s 
that Marx i.s an unknown quantity among them, vvhosc name the}- may 
have heard sometimes ftoui Gne.-idmt.s, which are the Fieiich “Marxian” 
’grou]o. And w-e mu.'t con.^-filer finalls' that even the leaders (J thi.s 
latter “ Marxian" faction have only a very elemenUry knowledge of 
the Maixian theories. V- 

In the practical piovement and the Synuicaiist press, in the f oi.-' 
d.t> People, Aciiou Fu'ndictdisle, and .so on,..the above-nieiitioned writer.s 
(Jo not play any part. The Syndicalist leaflets are not-waFtten ly theui, 
but by Ponget, Yvetot, Grifluellu'S, Merrheiin, Uelesalle, and others, 
Most (if tlie writers of i\\Q Sfovveinent Fockdide canic to S^'ndicalism in 
the period of Milleiandism, without,.ho'.vevor, leaving tho Parhainentaiy 
Socialist inoveiiient, but forming an opp(/.sition theiein against the 
tendencies of degeneration, e.specially iiianife.-'t Jn the pro-eminently- 
Parliaiuentary movemeTft. d'hey' paiif !}’ b-long yet to the since unified 
Socialist Party. Those Revolutionary Syndicali'-tH who are contributing 
to\the Moui'ement Socialisle, which IsUa Neo--Marxian periodical, are 
doing it,-in my opinion, for the sole reason of deepening the oppo¬ 
sition witliiii the Sociaii.''t movement against oppoituuism, and thus 
‘strengthening their own position. , ' ' __ 
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The masters do not dike this new spirit, the men’s leaders do not 
like- it, and“the I.abour :\I.P.’s lilce it least of all. It is not 
surprising to read^ that “great relief was-felt by the JJaipur 
M.P.’s at the satisfactory termination of the strike. iheir 
inability to help the woikers in the Labour struggle is becoming 
too painfully evident to need emphasising by the direct action of 
the men themselves. The Eight-Hour Act,, their “ Conciliatioit* 

' Boards—both these are not only ridicnlO|US failures, but are 
even used by the masters agamst tlie men whh such enect that 
! the workers begin to realise that not one gleam of hope comes 
from political action. , ‘ ' 

But they aMo begin to learn the immense power of dii;ect 
action and the spontaneous strike, and in this lies the hope of 
the future, so far as the labour movement is concerned. . , 


'Money and Postal Orders should be made payable to T.H. Keell. 

The Spontaneous Strike. 

•I __ 

f 

The recent strike on the North-Eastern Paiiway canie' as a 
surprise not only to the managers and directors of dhe company, 
hut (^uite as much so to the leaders and olhcials of the A.S.R.S. 

It was, in fact, quite an unexpected manifestation of that 
spontaneous action which wie-‘-4ook for more in Fiance, Italy, 
and Spain than in England. Of course, those leaders of the 
men who like to dally with the threat of a strike for several 
months, enjoying the prominence they give to themselves ^vith 
all t!^e us'Sess parleyings with the directors, ending by compro¬ 
mising all the men’s claims to mere shadows—these people were , 
simply outraged at the audacity of the worjkers taking matters- 
into their own hands, and displaying such astonishing solidarity 
over the victimisation of a mere shunter. ^ • 

But let us see what was the real effect of this strike. ■ 

'2:_-._In the first place,,the disorganisation of commerce and of 
-social life generally which immediately set in, very .soon 
threatened local' industries with complete paralysis. It would 
seem from this that these overworked and poorly- paid slave's 
of the company were really rather important link? in our 
industrial ^ system. One might even be led to think that we 
could much better dispense with a highly paid director than 
with a poorly paid signalman, driver, or shunter. Be this as it 
may, what followed was significant of much. No sooner had tlie 
strike developed "into serious proportions than the managers 
came forward with very reasonable terms to settle the grievances 
of th,e men. Compare this result with the attitude of these satrse 
managers when dealing with the men’s “leaders three years 
ago. Then they would concede nothing that was ^ of any value 
to the men ; and when the game of “conciliation’’ was begun, 
they with their pdlicy of victimisation. But^ the 

spontaneous strike has completely turned the tables,, the masters 
have come to terms with the men, and ^ve can be absolutely 
certain thatrueither'-Goodchild nor any other man will be again 
victimised for a long time to come. Not only that, but the men 
will to a large extdnt have their past grievances remedied’i -‘ ‘ 

The opponents of the strike will, of course, tell us that it was 
a mere fizzle and nothing moi’S will be heard of it. ^ Well, that 
'is a sign the men have won. It is now a settled policy with the 
capitalist'Tress to report.all the harrowing details of a failing 
striLe, ahcLj^obsei've .absolute silence when the men win. A 
rtJeent insmnee exemplifying this can be given.' On June 1 last 
the papers reported that serious strike riots had broken .out at 
Bo’ness, near Glasgow, in which forty men were injured and, the 
police overpowered. It was a strike of woodyard workers, and 

< the figlit was over the blacklegs. This direct action of the 
. strikers soon brought the masters to their senses. “So serious 
was the state of affairs,” said the'IlaJy Menr-s, that the men’s 
organiser had to appeal for a trace, statin^^^that the einploijers 
desired a eonferetjee'' (italics oiii's). “Later it was stated that 
the Union officials had obtained a guarantee^ from the masters 
that no more imported labour would be introduced. The 
workers won, but not another word was reported' in the Press, 

. ~^d so we may be sure the conference was all in favour pf 

the men. - ' ' r ■ x 

so it will prove with the North-Eastern strike, it is not 

likely the capitalists are going to advertise the Victory of the. 
direct action of the “rank-and-file.’’ Their policy is to co'ncede 
something to the men and keep f^iiiet. And this will be done. 


TO WALT WHITMAN. 


' 0 Pioneer (of Liberty ! _ . 

Like silver clarion’s stirring call. 

Thy message rings across, the sea; - 

‘it sounds for those, whoe’er they be, 

Whose ipinds or bodies ache in thrall,: 

' 0. Pioneer of “Liberty ! , ’ 

' t 

For slaves oLEriestcraft’s tyranny, 

Whose souls the ghostly fetters gall, 

Thy message rings across the sea; 

It sounds for those wild bow the knee 
To Manimon throned in gilded hall; 

0 Pioneer of Liberty ! 

. For'those whom law-propped Robbery 
Tlas rendered destitute of all, 

Thy message rings across the sea. 

Through Love of (-omradeshrave and free, 
From every slave the chains shall' fall! 

O Pioneer of liberty, ' ' --r i- 

Thy message-rings across the sea ! 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES, 


Germany. . W* ’ x ^ 

i -Many events happening here foreshadow the coming of important 
political changes. The Socialist successes at the recent by-elections 
are siffniacant as showing, not a growth of^ the Socialist ideal, but a. 
fusioiT of Radical and Libgral elements with the Social^ Democratic 
Party. .'The reason for this can be easily seen. The liberty of the' 
individual in Germany has been so brutally crushed by the bureaucrats 
♦and the police that the country is' ripe for a popular national protest 
that must evehtualfy bring about a radical change in political institu-, 
tions. Free ^eech and free assembly will, among other things, have 
to be assured. Ail this: does not in^dicate that the Social Democrats 
have been fighting thb tyranny of the State. Far from it.. Those 
who have gone into the' streets and fought for and conquered the right 
of public meeting have done most to convince the nation that this 
elementary right must be assured, just as our Anarchist comrades who 
are constantly goipg to prison have done most to bring Germany 
within measurable distance of a free Press. • ^ 


United States. ' . . 

News fl-om XJ.S'A. tells lia that there is some revival of activity , 
'in the various advanced movements. Besides the fact^that Emma 
Goldman has had a moat successful tour (see Mother Earth for'‘July), 
the prgaiiisatioii of the Industrial W^orkera of t^he W^orld is making 
good progress. It has just held its fifth Convention, which was very 
successful. The ^general secretary, St. John, says Throughout the 
whole country a spirit of discontent is at work. Economic pressurp Is 
forcing the workers to realise their helplessness, in an unorganised 
condition, to cope with the modern organisation of the employing clads, 
Keeping pace with the discontent there is a growing sentiment for 
re-voiutionary economic organisation on class lines, formed so as^ to 
make possible the use of the power that is inherent in the working 
class. In short, the workers are beginning to-turn to the Industrial 
Workers of the World.” 
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THE MESSAGE OF ANARCHY. 


i 

The Jlibhert' Journal for July contains'an article witli^tlie 
above title written in a verjl^ fair spirit. It is by Professor , 

, Jetbro Brown7 of Adelaide University, and is notable as being 
• tlie firsPreview article that lias been written for many years with ' 
any serjbiis attempt to understand • and to do justice to * the' 
Anarchist pliilosophy. Tliis being so, we may be permitted to ' 
make some rather long extracts for the interest they will have 
for such of our readers as cannot obtain the original. 

At the very outset the writer shows' liowvAnarchist**ideas 
have been stupidly villified and purposely confused by the 
popular Press:—^ > 

Few of the great causes which have inspired human devotion-in 
the past have suffered so much Us Anarchy from the uncritical deprecia¬ 
tion which confuses essentials with accidental associations. I propose 
to discuss sevei'al examples. Perhaps the most striking relates to the 
means for bringing the'new social order into being. To the popular 
mind, the stiletto and the bomb are the very symbols of Anarchy. The 
mea ns wh ich some> Anarchists employ for the purpgs^e of' achieving the 
end in view are mistaken for the end itself. The explanation is simple. 
While the annals of a. certain type of crime absorb the popular interest, 
the abstract treatises on the^ nature of man and society which explain 
ihat type, and may seek incidentally to justify it, are allosved to 
.slumber in'the dust of our libraries ; and Anarchy is regarded, not as 
a theory^f^social reconstruction, but as a gospel of violence and crime.. 
So we read in our morning paper of Anarchists in- India ! The fact is 
overlooked that the native revolutionaries who employ the methods of 
violence merely desire to substitute one set of political instit^lfions for"” 
another. ' - ' , ’ : , . ’ 


1 

He;.thinks the Anarchists are th^selyes “ in part ” to blame 
for the prejudice that the use of .violence has aroused against 
them ; but We mast point out that he "omits to mentioa the fact 
that ( iovernments invariably provoked these retaliations by the 
barbarous cruelty of the seutences they have inflicted on innateut 
propagandists of Anarchist ideas. The l^h of November, 1887, 

■ showed, the blood-lust of .the capitalist class, and the legal ' 
murder of f^pies and his comrades is not yet forgotten. ■ 

After' some remarks on, law, coercion, and property^.lyhich 
are not very clear, owing to the confusion of the Individualist 
with the Communist position, the writer cohtrnides :— . . ' ' 

I pass to the arguments by which this conception of social life is 
justified. It would be'Supeifiuous to warn the reader against.,regg^’ding 
m'y stateraeut of these arguments as adequate. Apart from the fact 
that each Anarchist .has his own intellectual) armoury, the exceeding 
dilliculty of doing justice fio opinions which chahfib'ge a long-established 
order of things will be iWdily admitted by any one who ha^ made a 
.serious effort in this direction. 'J’he eoiiyietion that political institutions 
are a pai't of the eternal order of Nature is so deeply rooted in all our 
ideas ,about social life that an adequate statement of the case for the 
Anarchist would imply a comprehensive treatise. I shall only attempt 
to give the merest outline of the subject, stating what appear to me to 
' be the more important arguments as clearly and as forcibly as I can. 

■ I sijall begin with a subject about which most people are likely to 
be in agreement—the failure of, human governments to secure social 
.justice. In theory, the State exists to promote the general interest; in . 
historical fact,|governments havfe fought to promote, first and foremost, 
the interests or a govbyning cla^. ' Eveiilvhere they have ainied at the 
• common good, their view of the nature of tha,t good has been determined 
by class institutions and prejudices. Although under modern democracies 
there exists a clearer appreciation of the ends which governments ought 
to serve, the ignorance and self-interest of rulers, the empire' of tradi¬ 
tional conceptions over the minds of the multitude, the ambitions pS.^ 
some and the general inertia of many, so affect the ,course 6f legislation 
as to suggest the disturbing question whether government is . nob 
responsible for more evil than it prevents. *How many individuals are 
there, even in the most democratic communities, who can be trusted 
not to employ their political power in the interests of themselves or 
their class ? If we are to judge an institution by^its fruits, what shall 
•be said of humgn government when we regard impartially its most 
distinctive product—our system of property ? "When Paley, surely one ' 
of the least revolutionary of philosophers, began his d^ei^ice of that 
^system, he wrote in a famous passage; “If you should sbe*'a flock of 
pigeons in a field of corn, and if (instead‘•of each picking where and 
what it liked, taking just as much as it wanted, and no more) you 
should see ninety-nine of them gathering all they got into a heap; 
reserving nothing for themselves but the chaff and refuse; keeping this 
heap for one, and that the weakest, perhaps the wobsb, pigeon of the 
.flock; sitting round, and looking on, all the winter, whilst this one was 
> f- devouring^ throwing about, and wasting it; and if a pigeon, more hg.rdy 
' or hungry than the rest, touched a grain of the hoard, all the others 
instantly flying upon it, and tearing it to pieces; if you should see this, 

^ ^ you would see nothing more than, what is every day practised and 
established among men.” • " i . ’ 

Then follows a quotation from, Tborold llogers, wbicli is 


worth reproducinl for its exposure oi the fraud, the rohhejy, 
and the violence tliat has made the “ classes-V rich :—' 

“I-eontend,” said Thorold lloger.s, “ tha| from 15G0 to 1824, a 
conspiracy, concocted by the law, and carried oii,t by parties interested 
in its success, was entered into to ^cheat tTik“^glish workman of his 
wages, to tie him to the soil, to deprave iiim of hope, ahd to Regrade 
him into irremediable poverty.” “ We have lk*en able,” he adds in a ‘ 
later chapter, “ to trace the pvoce.ss by which the .condition of English 
labour had been continuously deteriorated^^by the acts of the (xovern-, 
ment. It was first impoverished by the u.se of ba.se uioney. Next it'. 
was robbed of its guild capital by the land thieves of Edward’s 
Regency. It was next brought into contact with a new and more 
needy spt of employers, the- ..sheepmasters, wlio .succeeded the 
monks.y It was,then with a pretence, and perhap.s with the intention 
of kindness, subjected to tlin quarter sessions amendment, mercilessly 
used* in the first half of the seventeenth century, the agricultural, 
labourer being still further impoverished by being madS the residuum 
of all labour. The agricultural, labourer was then further mulcted by- 
the inclosures, and the extinction of those immemorial rights of pasture 
and fuel which he had,enjoyed .so long. The poor la^^?..professed to find 
him work, but was so administered that the reduction of his wages to a 
bare sub.sistenee became an easy process abd an economical expedient,” 

How thg'^Anarchist’ regards tbe debasing elTect of power on 
tbe individual is here well explained ;— - 

Two counts in the Anarchist indictment have been considered— 
the social injustice of which governments liavC been guilty,-and the. 
militancy which they seem expressly designed to foster. It would not . 
be diifieult to show that these perversions of the ends of government 
are peculiar to no age or people; and that the social problem as we call' 
it to-day is no new problem, but existed in (Ireece and in Rome, .'ind 
has existed in every developed State of which we have any knowledge. . 
^Vherever political institutions are to be found we can trace the 
debasing influence of power upon those who exercise it; we can see 
governments false to the purposes they profess*' to serve; we can see 
iudividuals exploiting legal institutions for .s-elli.sh ends; we can see many 


'feuftering ip poverty while a few.revel in pi ofligi^te extrayagancer If .we 

escape from the commonphice rut of taking traditioual institutions for 

__ ZC __ j.1. ^ 1^1 _Y _ ‘ ^ ^ 1 


granted, if we reflect sei-iously upon the inju.stice and wrong which has 
everywhere accompanied political .institution.s like an attendant spectre, 
we can understand, if we do not share, that distrust of ..government to 
which the Anarchi.st of our day gives efi'ective expression. Although 
the facts which explain . that distrust are familiar to every one who has 
thought about the subject at all, the Anaichi.st may claim to.be more 
sensible of their existence, if not mor-e anxious to discover a ‘me-anafor 
efl'ecting their remedy, than the respdiitable members of society who 
regard flis-indictmeiib as exaggerated and his remedy as impossible'. 

And lastly, the trae sanctity oUtlie indi vidual, whicli concerns . 
the Anarchist before all'things, is summed up in tlie following 
statement 


•' To the Anjar-chist it seems that men in the past have been content 
to affirm'the importance of self-government as a moral ideal while 
submitting, in fact, - to the control of institutions which make the 
realisation of that ideal impossible. He .show.s how all existing forms 
of political society are based upon force, .since they imply the coercion 
of the individual by the government. Even the most democratic'State 
involves the coercion of the minority by the majority. “ Behind the 
ballot there is the bullet.” WhaUfs the good, he , argues, of talking 
about self-government as an' ideal while denying it as a fact ? The 
compulsion of the individual by an external authority is unnecessary, 
inexpedient, and morally wrong. (1) It is unneces.sary, because 
experience shows that men are . never more ready to obey rules 6f 
conduct than when obedience depends upon their individual .sease of 
honour and their .social reputation; .^no debt is more scrupulously 
regarded thap the.^ debt of honour ;' even to-day men obey the rules of , 
the State less through fear of the civic penalty than because of the fear 
of public epnsure. (2) It is inexpedient, because it violates the 
fundamental principle which requires that the social system should bb 
subservient to the development ofundividual character. “ Law,” said 

Reclus, “instead of appealing to man’s better part, appeals to his 
worst; it rules by fear,” “As lOng as a.man,” .says (lodwin, “ is held 
in the trammels of obedience, and habituated to look to some foreign 
guidance for the direction of his conduct, his understanding and the * 
vigour of his mind will sleep. Do I desire to raise him to' the energy 
of which he is capable ? I mu.st teach him to feel himself, to bow to 
no authority, to examine the principles he entertains, and render to 
his mind the reason of his conduct.” (3) Finally, ^.he compulsion of 
the individual by an external a.uthority i.s morally wrong, because it - 
involves an invasion pf the rights of manhood; if one man has no right ' 
to tax another man without his consept, then a majority.ha,s no'right 
to tax a minority without its consent. No man, no group of men, can 
impose a rule on another, against that other’s will. The inviolable 
sanctity of the individual is, in* fact, the very heart and centre of 
Anarchist teaching. Our supreme law, says,Proudhon, is justice; and 
“justice is respect, spontaneously felt and mutually guaranteej for 

human dignity.In consideration of what do I owe my neighbour 

this respect? It is not the gifts of nature or the advantages of-fortune 
that make m’e respect him ; Tt is no,t his ox, his a.ss,. or his maid-servant, 
as the decalogue says; it is not even the,'welfare that he owes to me as 
I owe mine to him ; it Is his manhood.”* 
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P^ges of Socialist History. 

'‘By W. Tcherkesoi’i^ , » 

- • ' ■ f 

. CONCENTHATION OE OABITAL. 

IV. f'Oon'iinucU'tonJ, 

The French hgui'es are not more favourable to the ap“ostles pi 

the peasants’ expropriation. ^ ' . . 

, ■- In France the Great Revolution partially accomphshed the 
economic emancipation of the FVcnch peasantry. A considerable 
part of the lands- bf churches, moiiasteries, and nobility fell into 
the hands of the peasants. Peasant pi’oprietors are the founda- 
tioii of the present-wealth of France. If that country is fondly 
called “La Belle France,” it is'becau.se it is a succession of fields, 
vineyards, and gardens, cultivated with real passion by. their 

working owners. . \ ' 

If Ifrance during the last forty years could easily pay the five 
millards of francs war indemnity to Germany, give fouiteen 
milliards of francs in loan to. Russia, and afibrd a yearly Budget 
of nearl}' four milliards of francs, it is the economy of the French 
peasants which makes these stupendous facts possible. 

Surely,'if a tendency to the concentration of land existed iiir 
France with its'- millions of landowners, we ought to find proofs 
of it. We give some figures from “La Statistique Agricole de 


1882, et 1892 ” 



- 

Year.' - 

j Holdings less.! 
jfclian 1 hectare.*- 

- 1 to 5 hectare. 

! 5 to 10 

Iiectare. 

10 to 40 
^ hectare.- 

’ 1862 
1882 
•1892- 

r; ' . ■ 

I 2,167,667 
; 2,.235,405 

1 ■ 

1,815,558 

769,152 
788,299 

i ^ ' 

1^ 636,309 

1 711,118 

, Increase 

67,738 i 

* y- ■ 

~ - , —— - 

19,147 

1 74,809.. 


■ * 1 hectare epuffla 2*5 acres., j, -- 

XJnfprtuhately, until pou' the rural statistics, especialh' those 
concerning the change of ownership of land, are generally very 
unsatisfactory, even in France ; for that reason the figurts for 
186’2 are not complete. - “ i , 

For Italy, the' following ^figures effectually'’ contradict the 
concentration of land in that country. In the “Bolletino I fticiale 
del Ministero d’Agrieoltura, Industria'e Comtnercio ” (Rome, 
August 6, 1903), we see on page 1300 :— 

1882 .... 682,802 landowners. 

. 1901 _ ..'...V.. ljO-t.5,113 _ 

The German-census, for the same period, 1882-1-895, has 
been pnbli.shed, and its figures_ are explicit concerning the 
increase in tlie number of industrial e.stablislunehts, landowners, 

and capitalists. - • . .t t i 

1. ■ In different brandies of industry the number of establish¬ 
ments was :— 

. . ■ 1SS2. ' 1895. iDcreasi', 

Employing 'from 1 to 10 ‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ • 

workers (small workshops) 2,951,o;U ‘>,048,2 <0 96,/39 

Employing 200 or mere 

(large workshops) ... ... irOT 3,301 1,4 -:l 

' R^Umber' of persons einploved :— 

18S2. „ 180-5. lucrpast-. 

fifmall v.'orkshops (1 to 10) , 4,8,3^919 5,604,178 768,259 ' 

Large ditto (200 or more) 870,5o9 L604,o6T / .34,008 

2. .The same with regard to land. For Prussia the figure.s. 

are :—, ' ' ’ 


Year. 

1882 

1895 


Increase 


Laud'in cultiva* ■ Laud partially Laud 

- tion (rented). ' rented. not rented. 

829,137 ' ; 2,3:>2,899 ! 2,953,445 

912,959 ' 2,607,210 j 2,951,107 

j 

■ '8.3,822 284,331 ’ DecTcase 2,33.-s 


3. The number of taxpayei-.s. in Prrissia has increased as 
follow.s:— . ;... 


Income. 


Increase. 


■ je;> 5 to^l 00 ..i. 4 , 704,757 i 5 , 517,828 i 813,071 

£100 to j 81,000... 442,534 i 582,053 j- 139,519 

More than 000 i , 8,833 , 13,583 5,:);)0 

t I I 

The increase in the number* of small and medium fortunes is 

striking. There is no possibility of concealing it. . ,, 

. ■ 

My first article against' this .fatalistic prejudice of concen¬ 
tration, then so widely spread 'and so generally adopted by 


Socialists of all .schools ‘and of all shades of opinion, ap|)eared in ^ 
Fkkuuo.m, August, 1894. Though ht first received, as a,great 
heresy, the, idea soon began to germinate among, the followers of 
Marx, and “four years later some of the best known Social 
Deraocratio writers—Bernstein in Germany and YanderVelde in 
, Belgiuj 1 —adopted mj’ view, and declared that the law of 
concenilration of capital did not exist. | ^ 

This declaration was such a blow at the foundation of the 
Marxian creed, and provoked such alarm hi the rank-and-file of, 
Social Deinoeracy, that its leaders began to put forward all sorts 
of theories and sta-tistics to'uphold Marx’s lais'.- But their 
' defence exposed more clearly the iveakness of their “ scientific ” 
methods and the absence of any real knowledge. 

One of the most reputed among those defenders, ICautsky, 
seeing that the official figure.s of all countries irrefutably prove, 

' that the number of small and midfile-olass capitalists is increasing, 

. began to explain to workers that the comparison must be 

* ' made, not between-the absokrte figures, but between the pet- 
. ceritages of ’ their increase. • For instance, from the above-quoted 
figures we see that during the yeai-s 1882-1895 the number of 
' “ snialF fai’iners' in Prussia had increased bj- 83,000. .Instead of 
franklv adhiitting this, Kautskj' expresses ‘the number in per¬ 
centages,, stating that 829,000 in 1882 ivas 15'7 per., cent. Of all, 
the land then in cultivation, 912,000 -in. 1895'being 4.6'4 per 
cent, of all the land then in cultivation. Then he -makes the 
subtr^tion of the:'e percentagesi (wonderful arithmetic!) and 
. shows that the increase of 83,000 is not lO per cent, of 829,000, 
but 0'7 per cent. ^ '' . .. 

Using this same trick of comparing percentages, lie finds it 
easy to prove that the number of small workshops and of. workers' 

- employed in them, as. well as the nnmbei-'of small and middle- 
class fortunes, is not increasing, but'“relatively” deciT-easin^. 

By the same procedure he proves that the number of magnates .of ■ 
capital is more I'apidly increasing, than the number of small 

capitaifsts. , 

.. 'But this trick entirely alters the discussion. Let ns take 
100 millionaires and '2,000,000 small capitalists; let us suppose 
that in ten years the number of the first is doubled, that, is an 
■ ^icrease^pf 100 per cent."; if in the sainp period the increase of 
the small capitalists was only 10 per cent., instead of 2,000,000 
their number will be 2,200,000. 8o that the increa.se of 1 0 per 
cent, of the millionaires gives, only 100 men, but the 1,0 per cent, 
of the small capitalists means 200,000. 

Does it- prove the concentration of capital, the diminution of 
. the number of small cap.italists ’ Quite the reverse. It proves 
that the number of capitalists is growing, and especially the 
number of small capitalists, tlie most avaricious and the most 
unscrupulous and fei-oeious defeiftlers of the existing social 
slaveiT- 

This more than ^strange inctlicd of deibonstration, by manipu¬ 
lating the percentage without ihentioning the quantity from- 
. which these hundredth ‘part.s are obtained, is now greatly favoured 
by Social Democrats. “You see,” they say to the workers, “in 
one case the increase is equal to 3(W.) per cent., -svhile in the 
second it is only- 10 per cent. 8o that in the; first it mu.st be 

thirty tiine.s greater.” ' , • - V,. 

According to this,'500 pen cent, iiierea.se iiir-the population'of - 
the Republic of San Marino svill be 500 times higher than 1. per 
cent, increase of the population of the 1. nited btates of America. . 
, BiA what is’ the reality 1 Five hundred per cent, of San Marino’s , 
pppulat-ion is 47,000, while 1 per cent. of.the population of the 
Gnited States is 800,000.. Such are the true facts.' 

■ Undoubtedly, it was a disciple of Kautsky, the statist cian, ^ 
who wrote : '“Th.e mortality among the cobblers in the village is "' 
fearfully high ; practicalR it is l.Of.t -per cent. ’ In reality, there 
was in the place one cobbler, and be died, j 

In the endeavour to save their Mavxiaii doctrine, the .Social 
Democratic writers have forgotten even the text of their ereed. 
Marx’s-formula clearly say.s, “qne capitalist kills nianj' others, 
and “the number of magnate.s’or’Cupital diminishes”; whilst his 
defenders are now trying to prove'he very opposite, namely, that 
the liumbei; of large capitalists’, is increasing^ and even more 
' rapidly increfusing than the number ^of small capitalists. 

- ' j _ ■ ■ ' 

Howei'er, the greatest irony ofi fate is that the upholders of 
concentration of capital have no suspicion that theii- “ scientific 
Marxian law ’’ was not discovered by Marx, but had been already 
indicated in 1830-40 by French .Socialists, the'Saint-Simonists 
and Fourieri.sts, tho.s/ “lltopiaiis’ whom ,Mai'X and Engels ^ 
systematically held up to ridicule. In luy next chapter on 
.“ Flngiarism” 1 shall deiil in detail with the ideas and formulas 
, appropriated by Marx and Engels from En.glisb and French 
authors with/jut mentioning their names. Here it is sufficient 
to say that the tendency of concentration of capital was pointed 
- out by Dr. Constantin Rccqvieur in hi.s worlc presented in 1839-40 
to the French Academy of Moral Science, and developed by 

.Eugime Buret, a -Fourierist, in his book, “ De la Misere de la 

Classo Laborieuse en Angleterre et France’ (1840), -a work 
crowned by the same Academy. Buret saj's in his introduction, 
page .59:—^“Tlie accumulation .of capiriil in the hands of a small 
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number of individuals, the apparition of those magnates. of ^ 
commerce called capitalists, does it not naturally oorrespond to 
the regular formation of those privilej^ed families of feudal times 
■who absorbed all profit, all independei^pe, and all rights'] The 
.accumulation of wealth in tlie hands of a constantly diminishing 
number of persons isTiot the result of ’privilege, 1 know, but of 
fact; it is for this reason that J find it all the more threatening.” 

Above all, the idea was powerfully and brilliantly ‘ dernoii' 
strated in Victor Consideraht’s “Manil^este de la Democvatie aux, 
I9i6me Siiicle.” On pages 10-11 we read;—“Capital invades 
jdl, the power of the large capitals is incessantly growing; they 
attract and absorb, in all Ijranclies, the smaller fortunes. iSociety 

■ is rapidly advancing to the formation of an aristocracy as 
oppressive as vile, wliich already begins to opja-ess' and crush 

, us, which’lies heavy on the people, and whicli breaks, subdued,"' 
and enslaves the middle classes thdmselves every day. . . . , This 
, is a social phenomenon which., characterises modern civilisation. 

.It follows step by'Step the course of the commercial and 

industrial system with its invasion of machines, , . . This 

incessantly pumps the national wealtli into the reservoirs of tlie 
new aristocracy, where it is concenircUecl and creates legions of 
famished paupers and proletarians. Tn Great Ikitain we see, in/ 
the highest degree, tliis phenomenon of the condentration of 
capital in the hands of a fev) aristocrats. France and Belgium, 
tl^e tw.j countries which follow (ilreat Britain closest in this false 
industrial development, are also the countries where the new 
feudality is spreading most rapidly.” ’ * , . 

• ■■■ ■ ' Victor 'Considdrant, Buret, and aiH •Socialists of that period 
denounced, as a "rojit social danger, this-tendency of concen¬ 
tration arising from the industrial revolution provoked by the ‘ 
newly iiibrodiiced modern machiner}'^. They urged the democracy’ 
to act promptly. against this menacing evil, and as .peaceful 
reformers preached a social order which would guarantee to the 

■ people the possession of all the meirns of production, well as. 

the whole product of their labour. Buret, for instance,, stlid; '‘‘A.s 
tlie land is the most impoi-tant factor of productidnlliot a ■ particle 
ought to be taken from those who ciin* cultivate it”. (vol. II., 
■p.v468). ' . ' ^ ‘ 

. ' If for those peaceful Ir.encli Socialists the concentration of 
capital was an argument for iinhiediate social reform," so for the 
revolutionary Socialists of tliat time, as Blanqui,' Desjac({ue.s,' 
F locoii, and other.s, it was an incitement to^al], the working 
clashes‘to immediate revolutionary action and ,social revolution, v' 

But whilst all those French Socialists so cl early, indicated and 
formulated concentration of capital as a great social evil; Mar.x ' 
and his followei’s by the aid of Hegelian dialectics turned it into 
a beneficent social law which would mecjhanically aiid peacefully ' 
liberate human society without anv efforton its own side. This, 
doctrine of Capitalism devouring itself and bringing about the 
reign of social ,iu,sticewas especially inculcated in the young 
generation of Germany, ruder its influence, during the last ■ 
fifty 5^eafs every revolution'ary attempt or general strike, not 
only in Germany; hut in otlier countries, v'iis decried by Sodial 

, Democratic, leaders as foolish and useless acts'of the iguoiant, 

. hindering the natural dovehjpmcnt of their Alarxian fatalistic 
doctrine.. ^y'. Tciiurkksoff. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE'ANNIVERSARY DF FERRER’S DEATH. 

• ' {To the Editor of 

, Dear Comrade, —Through the columns of Freedom I should like 
tp draw attention to a comirig event of great impoitauce to the 
comrades of'all Socialist organisations. We ai-e ueHring the first 
anniversary of the murder or Senor Francesco Ferrer y Guardia, by 
-ordeh of a Christian capitalist Government. Such an event should be 
commemorated in a manner suitable for such an occasion. Let not the 
memory of the foul murder of this brave spirit be forgotten by the 
members of both the bourgeois and. proletarian elassas. To the bourgeois 
we should make known the fact that the spirit pf.Ferrer is still alive, 
Let not the memory of the last scene in Ferrer’s career fade in such 
a short space of time. The thought of this undaunted, courageous 
humanitarian facing the bullets of “ his fellow countrymen, unwitting 
traitors shooting a patriot,” with the cry, “ Long live the Modern 
School! ” shall not soon be forgotten. Let us organise for the-purpose 
of commemorating this event. Let ua show the capitalist class that 
although they have murdered Ferrer, his message still inspires the lives 
of hundreds and thousands of men and women of to-day, .who are 
prepared to sacrifice everything, including their lives, for the cause 
■that has meant the death of Ferrer and many 'others. Let’us be 
.avenged by working hard to bring knowledge , where supeistition 
-exists, and by waging war upon the clerical murderers who have 
robbed us of one of the greatest spirits .in the annals of the working¬ 
-class movement,—^^Yours fraternally, • W. J. Clarke. 


To Correspondents. 

A. H. Holt. —Your article will appear next month. 

’W. J. Robins. —Thanks. "Will use when opportunity occurs. 



FROM A tVOMAN TOILER. , , 

^ (Rep'inted from ,Solidarity”) 

Fellow Worker Man Toiler, —You say you want' us girls to 
keep out of the factory and mill .so you can get more pay ; then you 
can marry soqie of us aiid give us a decent home. Now, that is just 
what we a^*6 trying, to escape : being obliged to marry you for a home. 
And aveb^t you a little inconsistent? Yoli tell us to get into the 
Industrial Workers of the World. If w.e get out of the shop, the mill> 
and the factory, how are we to get into the I.W.W., an organisation 
for wage-workers only.,? We haven’t learned of any Household 
Drudges’ Union, not even in the I.W.W. Going from the factory 
back into the home means only a change in the form of servitude, a 
change fov the worse for the woman. Tlie best thing tiiat ever 
happened to woman was when she was eompelled to leave the narrow 
limits of the home and enter into the industrial life of the world. This 
is the only road to our freedom; and to he fre^, there is not any¬ 
thing to be desired more than that. It is not in the,home that ■\voman 
develons into a thinking and reasoning being. It is in the workshop. 
In the home she is more apt to become moie limited in reasoning 
power, more'bound b}' religious superstitions, moieaslave to social 
convention^ more petty and go.ssipy and meddlesome. It is thp 
modern woman’s privilege to do her part in social production, and it 
is not for revolutionists to hinder her progress, but rather to aid it, for, 

I repeat, it is the only way to ,her emancipation from all bondage. Sa 
we will sbity in the factory, mill, or store, and organise with you in the 
I.W.W. for th© ownership of,the industries, so we can provide ourselves 
with decent, homes. I'hen if we marry y6u it will be bgcau.se we love 
you so wMh we ,can’t get along without you, and not to give you a 
chance to pay our bills', like we do now. No ;’tell the girls you are 
not going to marry them and 'p^ake slaves of them; that they must 
work out their own salvation througli the tiMustrial Union, just as you 
men' are doing. Why,-man, don’t you know that is-just wliy it is so ■- 
hard to-organise women;, because they are always on the look-put for 
some man to take them out of the factor^; and after they have landed 
you, do you'think they are going to let you spend your time'and money 
fighting for your freedom ? No; there are too many household wants 
to be provided for. Teach the girls that the only moi'al life for woman 
is the self-supporting one, and true virtue lies in-giving one’s self for 
love alone, and you sweep away the fabric oMies thAt- the boui'geois 
have woven about woman in order to traffic in her sex. Teaclrthe 
working woman that her status as an industrial woman is nob transitory, 
but a-permanent one in which all women will b e incl uded in the coming 
industrial State; and'when they eo-mo to understand this it will be 
easier to oi'ganise' them into a revolutionary Union,.; prive them the 
truth and ,they will not be misled by the sophistrLeA of the Graft 
Unioni^, the Suffi agette, the Socialist ballotteer, who servilely subscribe 
to the ethics of the master class for the, sake of “ respectability,” 

We are Haves in revolt again.st the employing class. We will have 
none of their religion', their politic.s, their marriage system. They all 
Work to keep the woikers in subjection. 

Yoiirs foT’Rebellion, • 

Woman Toiler. 

.1 . ' ' —— ^ ^ —— 

PROPAGANDA NOTES. 


\_Repoi-ts of the Movement are. specially inviied'.y and should he sent yn not 
later than the 25th of each month.'] 


Liverpool. 

Again we are endeavouriug to rally our forces to inaugurate a group to 
propound the idea conveyed in tlie General Strike. We have bobbed our 
heads up several times during' the past few years with the object of forming • 
something of this sort, bat ^eemingly it has been doomed to failure. 
However, failure of this description only serves to spur us pnward. The 
depletion in our ranks by deaths and removals of some of the ardent spirits 
has caused our struggle to be keener than before. Bat we are out on the 
warpath once more. Muston and Kavanagh have had several meetings at 
the Column advocating Direct Action in a telling manner. Our Brighton 
comrade soon catches the ear nf the crowd with his interesting stories of 
French stri’rces compared to English, pointing out in a'vivid manner the 
absolute superiority of our French comrades in dealing with crises of these 
kinds. It is quite apparent that our Continental comrades have fully 
grasptd the necessity that to strike in a general luauner is the means by 
which they attain such a large percentage of gains ‘over their English 
comrades. Cur French comrades show us an elective method. It now 
remains for France to show the world that for a complete emancipation 
there is one method—the General Strike. 

The School reopens on August 7 at 1 Clarendon Terrace, Beaumont 
Street. The outing of the children takes place on Siturday, August 6. 
Funds.are extremely low and it rests with our comrades of’Liverpool • 
whether its issue will be a success. Tiiere are nearly fifty children to cater 
for. and £5 is needed to cover expenses. Subscriptions received .up to date 
(August 25)M. K. 5s, S. H. M. 3.-», O;. P. l.s,..T. q. Is, W. 23 6d, .1, E. Is, 
B. B. 2s, W, B. 28 6J, J. H. D. Ss ; total £1 3s. Dick Jam sis. 

International Club,‘Spekeland Buildings, j ■ 

^ 22 Canning Place, Liverpool • -• 


Glasgow. 

Owing to the holidays which occur here during the mouth of July, no, 
propaganda work has been done. We hope,'however, to make a start again' 
on Friday, August 5, at Avenue Boad, Springburn,'which site we have 
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chosen in preference to Oathedral iSquare. Meetings will be held there at 
8 p.m. each Friday until further notice. We earneetJy request all comrades 
tO'aJteiid jour meelings and give such assistance as lies in their powei. 
Those who are unable to attend should communicate ^th ris as soon as 
possible, Ijetters to be sent to J, Paton, 1 12 Kejcfiiochhill Road, Springburn, 

' John McAra speaks at Glasgow 'Green bn Sunday afternoons 

. ■ T >, Kennedy. 


MONTHLY ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


-1 


V „ . (July 6-*^August 4.) 

Freedom G-uarantee Rhoclee 2$ 6d, Auou. £1, Hi -GlaSiSe 5s 6d,,v 

■R: Clarke 6d. ' ' .. ‘ , 

Pbebdom W, 'Hart Is 6d, J. Kirk 23, C. M, Stoycofi Is 9d, 

W, J. N. Is 6d, W. Birkett Dd, F. Baker Is 6d. . 

WANTED. —Second-hand copvb! ‘‘The Ego .and Its Own,” hy Max 
Stumer.—Offers to be sent’ to F. 0., care of T. Keell, 127 Ossulston 
,''v- Street j London, N.W. . ___ , 

'■ ' ' • 

By Du. Paul Eltzbaoher. Translated by S. T. BriNGTON. 

. With Si,c Portraits. 

6 s. 6 d. net; postage 4d. extra. 


, A JsKW EDITION. 

I. ■ ■ ’ _ ■ 

3PaiiMi<>iis Speeclues 


OF THE 


The Great French Revolution, 

1789 — 1793 - V 

Bv P. A. KEOPOTKIK.' 

“610 pages iSVO, cloth, 6 s, net, postage bd 
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^VAIiTltAMBTOW, 

We have been bolding good meetings at Edmonton and Tottenham, but 
at Edmonton we have changed our meeting place. Not being able to get a 
cbange of speakers, we thought it a good plan to try a fre^ audi^ce. bo 
our meetings at Edmonton fora time will be iwld atAngel Road, Unfortu¬ 
nately, it was wet, but there was one redeeming, feature and that was the 
number of comrades that turned up, quite encouraging to the opener—the 
Irish Rebel. At Tottenham on Sunday evenings we have had very good 
meetings. Comrade Kitz gave ua a helping hand this month. Ponder and c 
Raron are keeping the fight going, and we .should be glad of any asaistence, ■ 
as* it is a splendid spot to propagate Anarchism. The' “onb'” Socialist Party 
ha^s refused, by the vote of a majority, to accept Cothrade Ponders chaUeB^e 
to a debate. We think the minority has had an eye-opener over tins 
business of majority rule. Ponder and other comrades are going to Epping 
to hold a meeting with the Parliamentary Socialists and others, as a fight 
for fre& speech is going on. We have not restarted meetings at Hoe Street, 
bu t we hope soon to do so. . . - FAnnee. 

I ' ^ ' 

Notiec.—An American eothrade, Ben Beitraan, is in London i 9 r 
ft cpupie of weeks, and is open to speak ^for any group in or near 
London,,weekday or Sunday. Immediate application should be made 
to Manager, Freedom Office. 

WALTHAMSTOW AND .EDMONTON ANARCHIST GRA^P. ' 

Meetings are held every Sunday at Angel Road, Edmonton, at 
12 o’clock; and at West Green Corner, Tottenham, every Sunday 
evening at 7 o’clock.- ‘ 

GLASGOW ANARCHIST GROUP. ' 

■ Meetings are held at Glasgow Green-every S unday afternoon, and 
at Avenue Road, Springburn, 'every Friday evening at 8 o’clock. 
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PAMPHLET AND BOOK LIST. 

■* ■ ---- 

ANARCHIST COT^MUNISM : Its Basis and PRiuaiPDES. By PetEri 
Kkopotk'in. Id. . <- 

anarchism: ITS PhAosoehy and Ideal. By P. Kropotkin.. 14. 
ANARCHIST MORALITY. By Peter Kropotkin. Id. 

ANARCHY. By E. Malatesta. Id. . 

THE WAGE SYSTEM. By P. Kropotkin. Id. . ' 

A TALK ABOUT ANARCHIST COMMUNISM BETWEEN TWO- 
WORKERS. By E. Malatesta. Id. 

THE STATE : Its Historic Role. By Peter Kropotkin. Sd. 
EXPROPRIATION. By Peter Kropotkin. Id. , , 

DIRECT ACTION d, LEGISLATION. By J. Blair Smith. Id. 

THE PYRAMID OF TYRANNY. By F. Domela NiEUWENHup. Id. 
LAW AND AUTHORITY. By Peter Kropotkin. 2 d. ' , 

THE SOCIAL GENERAL STRIKE. By Arnold Roller. 2 d. > 

THE PLACE OF ANARCHISM IN SOCIALISTIC EVOLUTION 
By Peter Kropotkin. Id. . 

THIe commune OF'PARIS. By Peter Kropotkin. ld._ 
ANARCHISM AND, OUTRAGE. „ 4d. •. ■ ... •; 

the B^IaSIS OF TRADE UNIONISM. By Emile Pouget. Id. 

AN iPPEA'L ,TO THE YOUNG. By Peter Kropotkin. Id. 

WAR. By P^R Kropotkin. Id. . 

SOCIALISM THE REMEDY. ■ By Henry Qlasse. Id, 

EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION. By Elisee Reclus. Id. . 
THE KING AND THE ANARCHIST. Id. 

MONOPOLY ; OR, How Labour is Robbed. Wili.iam Morris. , Id. 
USEFUL WORK versus USELESS TOIL. By William Mobbis. Id 
THE INTERNATIONAL' ANARCHIST CONGRESS, 19Q7. Id. 
ANARCHY V. SOCIALISM. By W. C. Owen. 2 d,, post-free 24d.- ^ • 

WHAT I BELIETE. By Emma Goldman. 2 d., post-free 2id. 
PATRIOTISM. By Emma Goldman. 2d., post-free 2id. , - . 

ANARCHISM AND MALTHpS. By C. L. Lames. 2d. 

THE GOD PESTILENCE. By John ' Most. 1-^d. 

SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. By Gustav Landauer. 
-anarchists AND ESPERANTO. Id. , 

KROPOTKIN : The Man and His Message. By T. Swan. Id. 
the TERROR IN RUSSIA. By P. Kropotkin. 2d., postage lid- 
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EIGHT CJHICAOO AI^ARCHISTS. 

i 

^ ' Price Is., Postage 2d. • - ' 

“FREEDOM” OFFICE, 127 OS'SUbSTON STREET, N.W. ' 

Aisri> maethijs. 

• • ^ By G. L. James. 

Price Twopence; by post, Twopence-Halfpenny*. 

. The Author says,: “The Malthusian Theory is the strongest possible 
' argument for that kiiid of Socialism or. Anarchism which proposes, through 
complete emancipation of women, to abolish the fundamental tyranny from 
whe nce all others spring.” 

A Fine ‘ . 

P^OHTJRAtT OE EAKtJJSrilSr. 

Price 2d., post-fi’ee Sdl; Is. 6d. per dozen, , 

NEW PROPAGANDA LEAFLET. 

’VSClxsLii is ilLnEi>i?oii.issxi. ? 

6d. pe r lOQ post free ; 43, per 1,000. " , 

• MOTHlEm EJLETH; 

Published by • EmmA Goldman.' 

Offices: 210 East 13tb Street,-New York City; U.S.A. 

‘Can be obtained from Freedom Office. 6d. monthly, post-free 7d. 

Back numbers supplied. ... 


Gd'D ANITTHE STATE. By Mie-HAEi, Bakunin. Cloth Is. net, paper ' 
6 d. net, postage Id. ... • 

THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789—1793. By Peter 

' Krobotkin. 6ji.net. . . ’ _ 1 

ANARCHISM. By Dr.*PAUL Eltzbacher. 63. 6d.postage'4\I.- 
MUTUAL AID. By Peter Krorotkin. 3a. 8d. post-free. 

FIELDS, FACTORIES AND' WORKSHOPS. By Peter Kropotkin.. 

Paper cover 6 d, poat-fre.e 9d.; cloth Is., posIt-free Is. 3d, 

■ MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST, By Peter Kropotkin. 28. 
MODERN SCIENCE AND ANARCHISM. By P. Kropotkin. Is. • 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE. By WiLliam Morris, la. 6 d.; po.atage 4d. 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL. By WilliAM'Morris. 2s.', postage 3d, 
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